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REMARKS ON THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

BT ELLIOTT. 

An appeal under this title was "addressed to the Ladies engaged 
in getting up the Fair for the completion" of the monument on 
Bunker Hill, but too late to accomplish any other object than that of 
exhibiting a series of strong reasons why their hands should not be 
devoted to such a work. The pamphlet, beautiful in its style, and 
remarkably bland in its spirit, deserved a timely circulation through 
the whole community; and we were glad to find some of our 
religious papers noticing it in decided terms of approbation and 
sympathy. Though our last number went to press after the fair, 
we prepared a notice of it, which was, much to our regret, excluded 
by the printer for want of room. Still we think the main object 
sought by the writer, can be gained, by leading the community to 
reflect on the glaring inconsistency of Christians erecting such 
memorials of mutual butchery between the children of a common 
Father, and professed disciples of the same Prince of peace. We 
hardly know what part of the pamphlet to omit, and therefore copy 
it almost entire, as a document that will commend itself to after 
times, if not to Christians of the present day. 

"Though the newspapers generally, express approbation of the 
proposed fair for the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument, there 
are many in the community who do not think that the ladies engaged 
in this work are doing good by it, and some who deem the move- 
ment decidedly wrong. It would seem that public opinion favors the 
undertaking in appearance more than in reality; that only the tide 
on the surface runs with the friends of the plan, while a strong under 
current opposes their progress. Recur to the fact that the monument 
has remained unfinished for so many years, notwithstanding the 
strong exertions of many influential men for its completion. There 
is no want of money, no lack of public spirit manifested towards 
objects which a refined taste, or a warm-hearted benevolence 
demands. Those to whom an appeal has been made are open- 
handed, munificent in their expenditures for public improvements 
and public charities. But here the call has not been answered, the 
draft on their liberality has not been met. This could arise only 
from a disapprobation of the plan, or from an indifference towards it. 
A change has taken place in public opinion. Had the early friends 
and projectors been aware of the sum that was needed, they could 
easily have collected the requisite amount. They obtained readily 
what was deemed sufficient; every one was anxious to contribute his 
proportion ; but when this was expended and more found necessary 
for its completion, the enthusiasm of the friends of the project passed 
away, and the further sum required has been withheld. The structure 
remains unfinished, a mark of the transition state of the public 
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mind ; and it will remain thus incomplete, a monument of the pro- 
gress of the principles of peace, unless the present movement 
create a short-lived zeal for its completion. Is it too strong an 
assertion to make, in the aspect in which we consider public opinion, 
that in the next generation it would require a less strength of per- 
sonal influence and individual effort to level the structure to the 
ground, than it requires in this generation to build it up ? 

I would give full credit to the motives of those engaged in the 
enterprise. Your intentions are unquestionably pure and praise- 
worthy. You would manifest your respect and veneration for 
the patriots of the Revolution, for those who fell fighting for the 
liberty and independence of the country. You would build this 
monument as a memorial of their virtues, as a record of their stern, 
unflinching discharge of duty. You would have in perpetual 
remembrance their willingness to suffer and die for others. This 
indeed entitles them to your gratitude and veneration ; for they 
shadowed forth the heavenly principle, on which is laid the founda- 
tion of the Redeemer's kingdom — self-sacrifice for others' good. 
Still I would ask you, is Bunker's Hill the most fitting spot on which 
to found their Mausoleum? 

If you would build a monument to the patriots of the Revolution, 
let it not be on the field of blood. Separate not their memories from 
the memories of the other honored dead. Remember them as men 
of worth, of integrity, of devotion to duty, but not as mere soldiers. 
It is delightful, when the strong faith in man's immortality brings 
forcibly to our minds the conviction that the great of other days still 
live, to believe that they are not a far way off, but that they continue 
with us, that they are interested still in those things which interest 
us, that there is no wide gulf of separation. But if they do linger 
here, can they look with approbation upon the monument, which is 
to perpetuate on earth the carnage spot of their contest with those, 
who, redeemed with them, are now together with them, offering the 
incense of mutual love as praise to the God of love and of peace? 
Could they speak to you, they would tell you, that, in fighting this 
battle they did no more than hundreds of thousands have been ever 
ready to do for a mere pittance of pay ; that the motive, not the act 
of fighting, is the test of the patriot; that if they were nothing more 
than mere soldiers, if they manifested no principle higher and 
nobler than mere animal courage, they should be forgotten; that 
you should hold them in remembrance, if they be remembered at all, 
for other deeds than deeds of arms, for other traits of character than 
those of the warrior, — for the battle-field is not the field of true 
glory. Many are there who can destroy, who cannot build up; 
many who can mar the image of God, who can do nothing for the 
prosperity of a nation, for the freedom and happiness of a people ; 
and they would beseech you not to fasten their memory for ever upon 
the field of blood. 

The birth of Christianity was heralded by the angel song, "Peace 
on earth and good-will to man ; " its first breath proclaimed that the 
peace-makers were blessed, and were to be called the children of 
God." I do not believe that fighting can be done when the heart is 
full of Christian love towards all men; — I do not believe that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be a fitting inscription for a monument 
on any battle-field; nor that the words, " Love your enemies," would 
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be a proper motto for the banner of the purest and most patriotic 
army that was ever brought to the field of slaughter. Yet 1 will not 
say that the battles of the Revolution were unjustifiable, and that all 
fighting is criminal in the sight of God ; for it is not necessary here 
to discuss this suhject. Believe, if you can, that the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, for purposes of great good to themselves, are 
justified in lifting up the sword against their brethren, — that the kill- 
ing of enemies whom we are commanded to love, is commendable 
and praiseworthy, when our own interests or our country's good 
seems to us to demand it ; believe if you will, that our own preser- 
vation requires the slaughter of others ; yet why should you exert 
yourselves to place a monument upon the place of destruction ? 
Why will you bring daily and hourly to the memory that necessity for 
strife which makes one to shudder at the character of man — of poor 
degraded man, who cannot enjoy his rights without fighting for them ; 
who, like a wild beast, must rend and destroy others, that he himself 
may live? — Homicide in self-defence is justifiable, say you — admit 
it. If a man were attacked, and in order to protect his own life 
should slay his enemy, would it not be a mockery to his feelings to 
build an obtrusive monument to draw all eyes to the spot where he 
was compelled to imbrue his hands in blood? The belief that fight- 
ing is necessary is a mournful one, and we should sorrow for it, and 
feel humbled, and not gather together with smiles and rejoicing to 
mark the place of our shame with the triumphal monument, to be 
beholden of all ages. I repeat it, if man is so constituted that he 
cannot be kind to his enemy, but must slay him, we should not drag 
out this frailty to the light, as an object to glory in. 

The building of battle-field monuments— and will Bunker Hill 
Monument be regarded as an exception? — seems to arise from the 
same element of our nature which prompts the Indian to preserve 
the scalps of the enemies whom he has slain. Both are the triumph 
of victory, both are to perpetuate the fact of the slaughter, so that 
die skill and bravery of the warrior may be known. It matters not 
whether it be by the string of scalps or by the pile of stones, that 
the memory of the death-dealing blows is kept up. Both are bar- 
barous ; and though you intend only to perpetuate the memory of 
the hallowed dead, you do no more nor less than mark the place of 
a murderous fight. Is it not savage-like thus to triumph for a victo- 
ry? Does it not appear vain-glorious, and to have something of a 
boastful spirit in it? Besides, it tends to foster and to carry down 
to other times the rivalry and the mutual hatred which fighting 
engenders. It keeps alive feelings of hostility, and paves the way 
for other battles. With what feelings does an Englishman who 
lands upon these shores, look upon the monument erected upon the' 
place where a thousand of his countrymen were slain? Is not the 
building of such memorials opposed to the spread of the spirit of 
philanthropy and kindness which our increased intercourse with 
foreign nations has produced, and which should be encouraged to 
flow on until it kindles that true Christian love which knows not 
the limit of country or of clime, which is to break down the walls of 
separation, and to bring the whole human family into one, — that 
love which shows us a brother wherever and whenever we see a man. 
Bury the hatchet, I pray you, after it has done the work of death. 
Hide the memorials of by-gone contests from the eye, if you would 
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put away the animosities which still remain, and which, if fostered, 
may bring other contests upon us. The martial spirit, though latent, 
still lives in the hearts of our countrymen, and, if fanned by the breath 
of mothers and of wives, may burst out into a flame which shall de- 
vour the land. 

The inexpediency, nay, the impropriety, of building monuments 
to commemorate martial deeds, has forced itself upon many minds 
in other countries beside our own. An Englishman of high charac- 
ter thus speaks : " I must say that I am pained by what I now see 
in this metropolis [London]. After we have been twenty-five years 
at peace, monuments are to be erected for the purpose of celebrating 
the achievements of two of the greatest warriors of the age. Now I 
cannot help saying, that I look upon them with very great regret, and 
shall always feel pained in passing these monuments, particularly 
in company with foreigners belonging to those nations the defeat 
and mortification of whom these monuments are designed to com- 
memorate. And I cannot help thinking of the danger which may 
result, to the minds of youth especially, from thus commemorating, 
as it is called, the glory of war, and that it will tend very much to 
extend and perpetuate the warlike spirit throughout the country." 

Let the spirit here manifested be met with as kindly feelings on 
our part, and much will be done to lessen the danger of future hos- 
tilities with England, between which nation and ours, be it remem- 
bered, there are still open unsettled claims that threaten to destroy 
the peaceful relations so important to both. And there is much in 
the remark that battle-monuments tend to foster a military spirit. 
"Men's sensibilities to the evils of war are blunted by the deceptive 
costume, show and splendor in which war is arrayed." Your mon- 
ument covers over the horrors of the fight where hundreds fell 
locked in the grapple for each other's blood. It speaks only of tri- 
umph, of victory ; and calls up in the young and ardent, aspirations 
for military fame. But " it does not remind them of the shriek of 
the wounded, nor of the faint moan of the dying." It does not give 
the horrid details of the scene where they who had no cause of en- 
mity met for the butchery of each other, for these details are buried 
in the grave, in which, uncoffined and unshrouded, a mass of mutila- 
ted bodies were thrown together. It tells not the story of the widow, 
and the orphan: it brings not up to the mind the desolation of the 
household, and the long years of suffering bereavement which so 
many endured because of the fight. To him who looks upon a proud 
pile erected in commemoration of victory, war appears something 
grand and glorious, something to the honor of man's nature. He 
forgets the true character of war — that it is the outbreaking of 
crime, the foul working of selfishness, the product of the lusts and 
passions of men. He feels not — and 1 use the language of a veteran 
soldier — that "a battle is a hell," where the very laws of God are 
repealed, where love to every one must not be manifested, where 
kindness and forbearance are forbidden, where violence, deception 
and murder become even duties, where success depends entirely 
upon the ability to deceive, and upon the numbers that can be slain. 
You do indeed cover up the true character of war, when you deco- 
rate the battle-field with your costly monuments, and your 
magnificent trophies of victory. 
If you would mark the birth-place of our country's independence, 
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look to the gpot where Washington sheathed his sword — or Idols 
rather to 'the rock on which our Pilgrim Fathers landed ; for it is the 
energy and purky of their characters descending to their children 
which has made us what we are.- It is something higher and holier 
than physical strength, or animal courage, that is needed to make a 
nation free and prosperous. The world is dotted over with battle- 
fields; deeds of heroism have heen known in every nation, and the 
people none the more happy, none the more free. The sword 
in itself has done nothing for the rights of man, nay, the drawing of 
it has ever made him to groan, and has riveted the chains of the op- 
pressed. Brute force has home down upon the people, and kept them 
in suhjection. It is the weight that must be lifted ere they can raise 
themselves, and stand up erect as freemen in very deed ; for though 
here and there the sword in the hand of the patriot may have resist- 
ed the tyrant, yet liberty is only fully secured when it has been 
returned to the scabbard. Think for a moment of Spain. Her soil 
has been wet with blood, it has been poured out inches deep over 
the whole country, yet Spaniards are still the slaves of a factious 
despotism. 

" The sensual and tile dark rebel In vain, 
staves by their own compulsion ; in mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain." 

In every nation and tribe from the equator to either pole, and all 
around the broad zone of the earth, there have been fighting and 
bloodshed. Great courage and consummate skill in martial strife 
have every where been displayed, and yet you would build a monu- 
ment on Buuker's Hill, as if there was something peculiar in the 
fighting there — as if the sharpness of his sword and his skill in using 
it were the best and noblest traits of an American — forgetting that 
your fathers were true men, fervent in spirit, distinguished for their 
industry, their enterprise, their devotion to God, and their love to 
each other. It is for these traits that they should be honored— it 
was these traits that made our country what it is. Had they been 
mere warriors, nothing but good fighting men, this country never 
would have been free ; they would have escaped from one despotism 
only to subject themselves to another. Build not then their monu- 
ment on Bunker's Hill, nor honor any battle-field as the birth-spot 
of this nation. 

It may be said, that if war is necessary or unavoidable, the meed 
of praise should not be withheld from the soldier; for who will meet 
the hardships and dangers of the tented field, if you take from the 
profession of arms its greatest reward — the glory which has been 
heretofore given to it ? Who will fight, if fighting be deemed merely 
authorized human butchery? Where shall we find warriors for our 
defence, if we do not honor their memories? I would reply, when 
public opinion is right, none will be needed; there will be no war- 
riors for the assault Because the " military profession" was deemed 
honorable above all others, British officers crossed the Atlantic to 
do battle here for their king. To obey their sovereign's orders was 
their patriotism — to be distinguished for their feats of arms, their 
reward. I repeat the idea — had the Christian virtues of meekness, 
humility, forbearance, long-suffering, received the homage of the 
world, you would not have required the patriots of the Revolution. 
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The sacrifice of the good men battle-slain would not have been de- 
manded ; for England could have found no heroes in her land 
willing to have come hither to murder their brethren. It is the glory 
which the world attaches to fighting men, that has whitened the 
earth with human bones, and drenched it with human blood. 

These remarks are not offered in the expectation of changing the 
opinion of any one, who, after mature consideration, has decided 
that it is his duty to aid in the completion of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. I have but availed myself of this opportunity to disseminate 
what I deem the truth, now that public attention is called to battles 
and military glory. If the opinions now expressed are visionary and 
unsound, they are not dangerous opinions; if the standard of right, 
which 1 have feebly advocated, be an impracticable one — too high 
and pure for the fighting world ; — if war and contention must con- 
tinue, if man must forever owe his salety to the sword, if there can 
be no law nor order among men unless supported by brute force, 
still it is delightful to call off the attention from the mournful truth — 
to fix the mind for a moment upon a higher state of being, in which 
love reigns supreme — upon a purer faith, which deems it better to 
suffer wrong than to inflict wrong upon others. 



PEACE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 

We have from the first aimed to avoid all collision with the Non- 
Resistants ; but we have deemed it our duty to furnish the community 
with the means of distinguishing our enterprise from theirs, and have 
supposed that men, intelligent on such subjects, understood well the 
distinction. A few well-known facts will suffice to show that we 
cannot in any sense be held responsible for their principles or their 
measures. — 1. We had no agency in bringing that Society into 
existence, but refused to call the Convention, though termed a 
Peace Convention, which organized it. — 2. When confounded with 
it, we distinctly and repeatedly disclaimed all responsibility for its 
movements, and pointed out the difference between us. 3. We 
know not that any member of our Society has joined that; and the 
strongest peace-men in this country and in England, have stood aloof 
from that movement. — 4. The Quakers themselves, certainly thor- 
ough enough on peace, have, as a body, published their disclaimer 
of all responsibility for the peculiar views which characterise the 
Non-Resistants. 

Still not a few have been in doubt whether our President was not 
at heart in sympathy with Non-Resistants; but his account of their 
recent annual meeting or Convention in Boston, published in the 
Christian Mirror, must, we think, put an end to their doubts on this 
point. Those who know Mr. Ladd, cannot need the extracts we 
subjoin ; but we give them for the satisfaction of our readers in 
general, premising that, being in this city at the time he "attended, 
in order to observe their movements, and to defend the American 
Peace Society against any attack that might be made upon it. 



